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REVIEWS 



The Psychology of the Great War. By Gxtstave Le Bon. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 480. $3.00. 
In this volume, to be followed by another on the political, psycho- 
logical, and social consequences of the war (p. 463), an attempt is made 
to get at the psychological factors which brought on the present war and 
to explain the conduct of the various peoples — particularly the Germans 
— engaged in the war. The familiar methods of interpretation employed 
by Dr. Le Bon in his other books, to which frequent references are made, 
are made use of here. The main causes of the war, he contends, were 
mystical or unconscious, or both, for mysticism dominates both the affec- 
tive and the rational processes (p. 348). While he recognizes the desire 
for economic expansion in the matters of trade and territory (pp. 51, 93), 
he discounts these as causes, much in the same way as does Norman 
Angell, on the ground that they are deceptive aims. By mysticism he 
means a race ideal which is at the same time irrational and all-powerful. 
In the case of the German peoples this mystical ideal is that of race 
superiority and Kultur, which in itself gives an absolute right to the 
possessors to subdue the rest of the world by whatever means are found 
necessary. So strong is this ideal among the Germans that it leads 
them to fall back upon a biological test of race superiority and survival 
and to reject the social criteria of worth as artificial and ineffective 
(p. 469). No one would doubt that this mystical ideal has had much 
to do with the German readiness for war, but the author fails to recog- 
nize that ideals grow out of situations, and these may well be economic 
and class interests. The author himself collects many instances of the 
purposive making of public opinion by special-interest classes in Ger- 
many through the press, the schools, and otherwise (p. 63). 

The view is set forth here that Germany no more than other countries 
involved desired the war (p. 261). In fact, he thinks the whole war was 
due to a series of psychological errors — a sort of comedy of errors. 
Austria and Germany expected to bluff the other countries into permit- 
ting the absorption of Servia by Austria, but the bluff was called because 
the Allies believed that the Central Powers were aiming at a universal 
war when they really sought only a localized one. Thus a war which no 
one wished was foisted upon everybody. This theory is interesting in 
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the light of views more recently set forth by David Starr Jordan regard- 
ing the influence of warlike interests in Germany in tricking that country 
into war against its desires. 1 The series of psychological errors by means 
of which Germany gradually antagonized the neutral states is reviewed 
and is connected up with the German philosophy of making war, gener- 
ally known as frightfulness (p. 369). 

The author seems divided in his opinion as to the value of German 
collectivism as a theory of the state. He admits that it is the strongest 
factor in her efficiency, bringing as it does complete loyalty and disci- 
pline (p. 66), though he speaks of it with contempt in contrasting the sub- 
missiveness of the German with the individualism of the Frenchman or 
Englishman who is suspicious of the state (pp. 67, 68). In the end, how- 
ever, he recognizes that patriotism is impossible without it (p. 307) and 
admonishes the Western peoples to seek a greater degree of internal 
solidarity (p. 467). He admits German superiority and attributes it to 
"an exceedingly strict discipline and a meticulous organization which 
is well adapted to the needs of the modern era" (p. 465) rather than to 
race superiority. At other points, however, he does seem to assume 
fundamental or inherited differences in race mentality (p. 103). In 
regard to the relation of biology to psychology he does not always seem 
quite clear; at one point he speaks of patriotism as being an instinct 
(p. 306). Though he profoundly deplores the war (p. 469), he is not 
altogether without hope regarding it, feeling that so great a crisis may be 
necessary to jar social organization free from the controls of custom and 
start society upon a new evolutional mutation (p. 463). Is this inter- 
pretation mystical or rational? The book contains a wide range of 
documentary data and information of interest and value, and much of its 
psychological interpretation is very suggestive. Those who are accus- 
tomed to accept Dr. Le Bon's theories of society as adequate will doubt- 
less welcome the present study on a subject of current interest. 

L. L. Bernard 
University ov Missouri 



Prostitution in Europe. By Abraham Flexner. New York: 

Century Co., 1914. Pp. ix-f 455. 

A book review belated three years has a changed and enlarged 

responsibility. It is no longer concerned primarily with statement and 

criticism of evidence and argument, but rather with the relation of the 

'"The Ways of Pangermany," Scientific Monthly, January, 1917, p. 27. 



